CHAPTER  TWUO

A LESS phlegmatic man than Charles VI., who at thirty-
one reacted to life like a disappointed man past middle
age, would have been made fidgety and nervous by the
tension which prevailed in Vienna towards the end of
1716. Apart from the international complications,
which would have seemed like a labyrinth in some
nightmare to a more imaginative man, he was anxiously
awaiting the birth of an heir. His wife was at last
pregnant again and he hardly dared contemplate the
tragedy it would mean for him if the child was a daughter*
He had privately passed the Pragmatic Sanction three
years before, but Europe had not yet been informed of
this decisive step, and Charles was not yet sure that
the other powers would ratify this sanction.

Apart from these anxieties about the succession,
Charles was particularly worried about the dominions
granted him by the Peace of Utrecht, for, as Voltaire
said,'' the futility of politics became even more apparent
after the Peace of Utrecht than during the War/1

Philip V. of Spain, encouraged in his plans by his
wife Elisabeth of Parma and by Alberoni, his clever Italian
adviser, had refused to recognise the Peace, and Charles
was constantly expecting to hear that he had invaded
Sicily, which, in fact, he did in 1717. Luckily, for Charles,
however, Louis XIV, had died in 1715. It was possible
that Duke Philip of Orleans, who was acting as young Louis
XV.'s Regent, and who opposed Philip, would actively
support Charles's claims under the Peace of Utrecht.